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growth in Negro self-reliance and increased economic efficiency seem 
to be again undermining race prejudice. These fluctuations of race 
prejudice among northern white people give valuable suggestions as 
to the causes and results of such prejudice in American cities. 

In his concluding chapter on "The Future of the Negro People," 
Mr. Daniels makes " the problem " and "the solution " seem simpler 
than they really are. He bases prejudice mainly upon inferiority, and 
would remove prejudice by reducing inferiority through Negro gains 
in self-reliance, moral stamina and individual efficiency. He is right 
in insisting that the Negro must cultivate racial cohesion and co-oper- 
ation, and must also increase his contact with the customs and institu- 
tions of the white man, so as to become articulated into the community. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
Columbia University. 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. A Study of the 
Trade, Land Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism 
Culminating in the American Revolution. By Clarence 

W. Alvord. Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1917. — 

Two volumes : 358, 396 pp. 

As the title indicates, this is a study of a new phase of American 
colonial life. In his preface the author assures us that "whenever 
the British ministry soberly and seriously discussed the American prob- 
lem, the vital phase to them was not the disturbance of the ' madding 
crowd' of Boston and New York but the development of the vast 
transmontane region that was acquired in 1763 by the Treaty of 
Paris." This claim is not justified by the evidence presented in these 
two volumes, but that does not detract from their value. They do not 
contain an adequate explanation of the Revolution, as the sub- title im- 
plies, but they do supply the most important treatise upon the West 
in its relation to the empire that has yet been published. 

Like every American historian who has attempted a serious study of 
the eighteenth century, Professor Alvord has had to reconstruct in 
great detail the actual working of the British governmental system. 
Here are unrolled before us the combinations and plottings of the 
Pittites, the followers of Newcastle, the Bedfordites, the Buteites, the 
Bloomsbury Gang, and the King's Friends ; some actuated by high 
patriotic principle, but most by a desire for the " flesh pots of Egypt." 

The general condition of affairs in 1760 is presented by way of in- 
troduction. Then follows a detailed account of the problems connected 
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with the termination of the war, the terms that could be given, and 
the territory that should be retained. Much is made of the evident lack 
of geographical information concerning the new territory. Apparently 
the French settlements on the Mississippi were not generally known in 
England in 1763. The development of the Indian policy, the running 
of the boundary line, the distribution of troops, the resources of the 
country, the Proclamation of 1763, the numerous schemes for new 
settlements and new governments in the acquired territory, the govern- 
mental problems of the French population in Canada, the organization 
of the fur trade , the attempt to secure a revenue from the public lands 
in the West, the gradual surrender of the back country to the control 
of the existing provinces, and the Quebec Act, all are adequately dis- 
cussed. On each of these subjects real contributions are made. 

Professor Alvord admits that he has been able to find few guiding 
principles which actuated the British policy and that many of the most 
promising trails turned out to be blind alleys. The volumes are writ- 
ten from the point of view of the Empire and the author evidently be- 
lieves that local control was not for the best interests of the West. 
He conceives that the chief motive which actuated persons interested 
in promoting schemes for the development of the back country was the 
desire to exploit it for their own profit. 

Shelburne and Hillsborough are the two big personages that stand 
forth in the period. The former is greatly admired by the author, and 
has been given a rather full and complimentary biography, with special 
emphasis upon his western policy. One inconsistency must be noted. 
The author asserts (I, 279) that he was better informed on colonial 
affairs " than any minister of the eighteenth century," and yet places 
his mental equipment in this field as second to that of Halifax (I, 
323). Hillsborough is treated more briefly. The importance of 
Franklin's work is apparent in Professor Alvord's pages. The work 
of that statesman in relation to the West has been followed with evident 
care and with satisfactory results. 

Four entirely new maps have been prepared to illustrate the text. 
These indicate the various schemes for settling the West in 1748-1756, 
1763, 1 763-1 767, and 1 768-1 776 respectively. They are apparently 
based upon material not fully supplied by -the text, and probably 
represent considerable research in themselves. They are of so much 
importance that they are likely to be widely copied. On this account 
they deserve more careful proof-reading. There is a serious discrep- 
ancy between the bounds of the Mississippi Company given in volume 
i, page 95, and those indicated on the map immediately following. 
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Pamphlet and manuscript material has been used extensively and is 
copiously cited in the footnotes. A valuable annotated bibliography 
accompanies volume ii. The volumes as a whole have unusual literary 
merit. A 76-page index, encyclopedic in form, gives ready access to 
every important fact. The printing and binding are up to the high 
standard maintained by the publisher. 

The work is so well done that adverse criticism is almost ungracious. 
The fundamental limitation of the work is inherent in the subject. 
It was the West that was studied, material touching it was sought, and 
other material was neglected. Consequently the West appears unduly 
important, and sense of proportion is lost. Another limitation grows 
out of the intensive study of so short a period. Practices fairly well 
established in preceding years appear unique when encountered in 
the study of a short period. In this particular case the difficulty in 
understanding the blocking by the Board of Trade and the legal advisers 
of the crown of all attempts to create new governments within the ter- 
ritorial limits of existing provinces would not have seemed such an 
inexplicable enigma and been ascribed to "stubbornness" if the 
author had followed out the traditional policy of the board in dealing 
with boundary disputes during the preceding half-century. He would 
have come to recognize the almost sacred character of charter claims 
in the eyes of British officials and would have expected new schemes 
to encounter difficulties. It is also probable that much has been lost 
in estimating the relative importance of events because the author has 
not been able to study the London materials at first hand. Copies he 
has had of those that touched his subject directly, but these omit the 
very elements out of which perspective is built. 

It is barely possible that the word " colony " has misled the author 
in some cases. Frequently this term was used as synonymous with 
"settlement." The word "province" was more commonly used 
where governmental entities were under consideration. If some of the 
projected " colonies" were only settlements within the known limits 
of existing provinces it would explain the lack of consistency on the 
part of the colonial office in apparently favoring a scheme at one time 
but later opposing it when it had taken on provincial dimensions. 

In spite of these possible limitations the work is of unusual merit and 
will be recognized by students of eighteenth-century American history 
as of first importance. Professor Alvord is entitled to great credit for 

completing it. 

O. M. Dickerson. 
Winona State Normal School. 



